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FORMAL AND FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 



MARGARET McLAUGHLIN 
Harris Teachers' College, St. Louis, Missouri 



Formal, or technical, and functional grammar are difficult of 
definition because each includes a body of knowledge, or content, 
and a method of teaching that content. Grammar has been 
defined as "the science that treats of the principles that govern 
the correct use of language"; also as "the art of speaking and 
writing a language correctly." We may say that formal grammar 
and functional grammar differ in a way indicated by these two 
definitions. We are teaching grammar as formal or functional 
according as we teach it from the science or the art side. This, 
however, is not sufficiently distinctive. The two differ specifically 
in (i) purpose, (2) content, (3) method. 

1. Purpose. — Those who advocate formal grammar teach it as 
the science of language, making its bearing upon correctness of 
speech incidental. They teach it primarily for the sake of the 
mental training; hence they declare themselves, in this regard 
at least, advocates of formal discipline. The purpose of functional 
grammar, as indicated by the name, is correction of speech. 

2. Content. — Since teachers who advocate formal grammar have 
the disciplining of the mind as their primary aim, they select 
content accordingly. Believing that the mind is trained by the 
study of a science in proportion as that science is logical and 
complete, they favor strongly the English grammar of the past, 
which was fashioned largely after the Latin grammar. As the 
Latin language is highly inflected its grammar is made up of a 
larger body of facts, rules, and principles than is English grammar. 
Our language is analytic, having only a few inflections that still 
persist. The fine appearance that English grammar has been 
able to make as a science is due to its having been fashioned after 
the Latin grammar — not only fashioned after it, but translated 
from it. Those who wish to teach formal grammar wish to retain 
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this large mass of Latinized material. They are influenced in 
this desire by their purpose. If the study of the science of lan- 
guage disciplines the mind — as in their opinion it does — the more 
considerable the body of the science, in reason, the greater the 
discipline derived from the study. This accounts for the fact 
that the advocates of formal grammar prefer the grammar of a 
highly inflected language. Those who advocate functional gram- 
mar wish to teach only such facts and principles as apply to Eng- 
lish. Indeed they go farther and say that formal grammar, 
properly taught, is a reflective study of language, that pupils in 
the grades have reached a stage of maturity that makes profitable 
a study, not of all the facts and principles of English, but only 
of such facts and principles as are necessary in daily speech, and 
that the finer points of our language have no place in a grammar 
intended for the grades. It follows then that the content of 
functional grammar is much simpler than the content of formal 
grammar. The fulness of the content of the latter is shown in 
the case of nouns, nouns being declined with as much care in all 
three cases as if they had three different forms instead of two, 
one for the nominative and objective and one for the possessive. 
This is done in spite of the fact that the possessive is the only 
case of nouns that gives trouble. 

3. Method. — Functional grammar usually differs from formal 
as much in method as in purpose and content, though this is not 
necessarily true. The teacher of functional grammar tries all 
the time to impress upon her pupils that their speech must be 
governed by the laws of good usage, and that they have been 
applying these laws since they began to speak. She helps the 
pupils evolve these laws from their own speaking and writing, and 
shows them how to become more discriminating in the correction 
of their own errors. Functional grammar demands that the child's 
time and energy be given to the study and application of those 
facts of grammar that will make him a better writer and speaker. 

The statement above made, that functional grammar usually 
differs from formal grammar as much in method as in purpose 
and content, may lead one astray. As a matter of fact one lesson 
of a series might be the same in formal and functional teaching. 
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Take this example: A teacher is introducing her pupils to the 
comparison of adjectives. By the use of material with which the 
pupils are familiar the teacher has them reach the generalization 
that when we compare two persons or things we add er to the 
adjective or use more with it; when we compare three or more 
persons or things, we add est to the adjective or use most with it. 
These grammatical facts are drawn from the pupils by means 
of an inductive lesson. Then these facts are fixed by application 
to various sentences, so that a rule that the pupils have been 
following instinctively perhaps is brought into their consciousness 
and held there. So far this inductive lesson may be a part of 
either functional or formal grammar. However, the use that is 
made of the generalization reached through this inductive lesson 
is different in the two cases. The formal-grammar teacher feels 
that she has already derived the chief good from the lesson, as 
the children have had a certain amount of mental training in the 
process. She may make a further use of the generalization or 
she may not. The functional-grammar teacher, on the other 
hand, is now just ready to use the material the children have 
brought into their consciousness. Every mistake they make in 
the comparison of adjectives is a problem to be referred to the 
class for solution. A functional-grammar teacher may introduce 
her rules by induction or by deduction, but the chances are that 
she sees that the former will produce much better results, as it 
gives the child a proprietary interest in the rule that he can never 
have through deductive teaching. Inductive teaching is much 
more likely to be used by the teacher of functional grammar than 
by the teacher of formal grammar. This is due to the difference 
in the purpose of the two teachers. 

The question of importance for us is, What will be the results 
when formal grammar is supplanted by functional grammar in 
our grade schools? There will be many results, all good, the 
following being perhaps the most important: On the part of 
textbook writer and of teacher there will be a clearer definition of 
purpose, a wiser choice of content, and a further rationalization 
of method; for the pupil of the grades grammar will become a 
vital and interesting subject. 



